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LETTER 


FROM 


WILLARD  P.  HALL,  OF  MISSOURI, 


xo 


HON.  ALPHEUS  FELCH, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  United  States  Senate, 


WASHINGTON,  January  17th,  1850. 

Sir;  Permit  me  to  call  your  auentiou  to  a  bill  entitled  An  act  to  grant  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  the  light  of  way  and  a  portion  of  tlie  public  lands,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  railroad  from  the  town  of  Hannibal  to  the  town  of  Saint  Joseph,”  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Hon,  David  R.  Atchison  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  8d  instant,  and  by  that  body  referred  to  the  committee  of  which  you 
are  chairman.  A  similar  bill  pas.sed  the  Senate  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress,  and  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  very  few  votes.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  and 
the  favor  it  has  heretofore  received  from  Congress,  are  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for 
pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of  your  committee.  -  ^4 

That  Congress  may  constitutionally  make  the  grant  proposed  by  the  bill  above 
cited,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government,  cannot  be 
fairly  denied.  The  often  mooted  question,  whether  the  public  domain  can  be  disposed 
of  for  purposes  not  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  not 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  expressly  conferred  by  iliat  instrument,  does 
not  properly  arise  in  the  present  instance.  All  that  is  proposed  is ,  to  sell  to  the  State 
of  Missouri  a  part  of  the  public  lands  for  such  considerations,  and  such  alone,  as  are 
confessedly  constitutional.  The  very  terms  of  the  bill  require  that  State,  in  the  event 
of  the  perlection  of  the  grant,  to  transport  troops,  stores,  &c.,  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  proposed  road  free  from  all  charge,  and  to  carry  the  United  States 
mail  upon  the  most  moderate  terms.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  bill  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  irives  to  Congress  the  power 
‘‘to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reguIation.s  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  ?”  No  particular  mode  of  disposition 
is  here  pointed  out.  The  character  of  the  power  must,  from  its  very  nature,  leave 
much  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It  is  certain  that  the  teriitory  may  be  disposed 
of  in  many  ways  and  for  many  purposes.  It  may  be  disposed  of  to  individuals,  to 
corporations,  or  to  States;  or  it  may  be  disposed  of  for  money,  or  for  services  that 
are  constitutional  and  proper.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  certain,  that  the 
transportation  of  the  United  States  mail,  troops,  and  property,  are  service.s  that  strictly 
fill  that  measure. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  believed  to  be  in  exact  analogy  to  a  clause  that  has 
been  inserted  in  all  the  acts  admitting  new  States  Into  the  Union  out  of  territory  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  never  been  denied 
or  questioned.  1  allude  to  the  clause  pledging  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  publicl  ands  within  the  new  States  of  the  Northwest,  the  West,  and  South¬ 
west;  except  Texas;  to  tlie  construction  of  internal  improvements  within  their  limits^ 


The  consideration  for  that  pledge  is  the  stipulation  of  those  States  not  to  taK  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  situated  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  clause  referred  to  has  received  the 
sanction  of  all  of  our  Presidents,  from  Jefferson  to  Polk  inclusive ;  and  I  repeat  that 
it  has  never  been  objected  to  as  violative  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  land  thereby  affected.  If,  then,  Congress  has  the  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  part  of  the  public  lands  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  internal 
improvements,  by  the  act  admitting  it  into  the  Union,  wiiy  may  not  the  same  body 
do  the  same  thing  after  the  act  of  admission  has  taken  effect  ?  The  only  ground  on 
which  any  distinction  can  be  made  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  are  in  the  nature  of  compacts 
made  with  the  new  States  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  members  of  the  Union. 
This  ground  of  itself  assumes  that  Congress  can  make  compacts  with  States  coming 
into  the  Union,  which  it  is  unconstitutional  to  make  with  them  after  their  admission. 
Otherwise  it  has  no  force,  for  the  grant  now  asked  by  the  State  of  Missouri  is  to 
be  made  only  upon  conditions  which  are  as  much  in  their  nature  compacts,  as  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  act  authorizing  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to 
form  a  State  constitution.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  impose  conditions  upon  a  State  applying  for  admission  into  tlie 
Union,  which  would  impair  its  equality  as  a  member  of  our  Confederacy.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  opinion  upon  that  subject,  it  surely  w  ill  not  be  maintained  that  Con¬ 
gress  can,  by  any  compact  or  agreement  wdth  such  a  State,  acquire  any  more  extensive 
powers  over  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  ilian  it  would  otherwise  possess. 
The  States  forming  the  Constitution  stipulated  that  Congress  should  have  power  to 
dispose  of  the  public  lands.  This  is  all  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  whth  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  kind  of  property.  And  that  pow  er  cannot  he  enlarged  except  by  the 
Legislatures  or  Conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
by  a  compact  w'ith  a  State  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union,  Congress  can  ac¬ 
quire  power  over  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  greater  than  it  pos¬ 
sesses  over  the  other  lands  of  the  nation,  then  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
can,  in  effect,  be  altered  by  the  Ijegislature  or  Convention  of  a  single  State  in  a 
most  important  particular — a  proposition  w'iiich,  I  trust,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
sanction. 

But  the  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  five  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  works  of  internal  improvements  within  the  new  States,  are  not  the  only  acts 
which  recognize  the  propriety  of  granting  public  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they 
are  situated  for  such  purposes.  Numerous  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one  now  proposed.  It  will 
be  labor  wasted,  perhaps,  to  cite  all  of  those  laws.  A  few  of  them  only  will  be 
mentioned, — those  alone  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  will  show  that  the  most  strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution 
have  considered  the  grant  of  lands  to  the  new  Slates,  to  aid  them  in  the  making  of 
works  of  intercommunication,  both  w'ise  and  proper.  In  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Polk, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  voted  for  a  bill  granting  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Slate  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river.  On  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1846,  he,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  approv  ed  an  act  “  granting  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  for 
‘  the  purpose  of  aiding  said  Territory  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moines 
‘river  from  its  mouth  to  the  Racoon  Fork  (so  called)  in  said  Territory,  one  equal 
‘moiety,  in  alternate  sections,  of  the  public  lands,  *  *  *  in  a  strip  five  miles  in 

‘  width  on  each  side  of  said  river;’’  and  in  1849  he  approved  a  bill  granting  to  Louisiana 
a  large  tract  of  public  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  tlirovving  up  levees  along  the  water, 
courses  of  that  State.  Numerous  other  precedents  might  be  brought  forward ;  butit 
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is  believed  that  enough  have  been  quoted  to  demonstrate  that  acts  such  as  Missouri 
HOW  desires,  have  repeatedly  received  the  sanction  of  the  nation  heretofoi-e,  and  tliat 
member  of  all  parties  have  acquiesced  in  their  justice  and  propriety.  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  the  rule  which  has  been  established  ihrouj^h  a  succession  of  so  many 
years,  should  be  departed  from  in  the  present  instance  ?  This  question  at  once  sug¬ 
gests  another :  Ofwliat  importance  will  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad,  when 
constructed,  be  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Union  ?  1  answer,  that  it  will  be  im¬ 

portant  to  the  Government,  by  furnishing  a  rapid  and  cheap  mode  of  transportation 
for  troops,  military  stores,  and  the  United  States  mail,  and  by  rendering  saleable 
public  lands  that  are  now  ‘‘n  drug  in  the  marketJ^  It  will  he  important  to  the 
Union,  hy  developing  the  resources  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  section  of  the  country, 
and  by  forming  an  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  And  first  as  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed  road 
to  the  Government.  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  post  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is 
situated  on  the  w’est  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  »about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Saint  Joseph.  The  two  Government  forts  on  the  route  to  Oregon  and  California 
are  situated  nearly  due  west  of  the  same  town.  The  supplies  for  Fort  Leavenworth  are 
chiefly  taken  from  St.  Louis  up  the  Missouri  river,  in  steamboats.  Tlie  supplies  for 
the  other  two  forts  that  have  been  mentioned,  are  also  taken  from  St.  Louis  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  Saint  Joseph,  or  some  place  in  that  vicinity,  and  thence  transported 
bv  land  to  their  final  destination.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Government  will 
hereafter  obtain  a  larger  portion  of  the  flour  and  pork  consumed  at  the  forts  enumerated 
from  Upper  ^lissouri,  than  it  does  at  present.  But  all  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  soldiers,  all  the  military  stores,  all  the  tents  and  w’agons  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  these  stations,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  ration,  except  flour  and  pork,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  from  the  same  sources  wdience  they  are  at  present  procured,  viz:  from 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Lbiion.  Now,  it  is  no  more  expensive  to  trans¬ 
port  stores  from  the  eastern  cities  to  Hannibal,  and  but  little  more  expensive  to  trans¬ 
port  them  from  New  Orleans  to  Hannibal,  than  it  is  to  transport  them  from  the  same 
points  to  St.  Louis.,  By  the  bill  under  consideration,  the  State  of  IMisscuri  is  required 
to  transport  all  Government  troops  and  supplies  from  Hannibal  to  Saint  Joseph,  free  of 
charge.  In  other  words,  the  State  of  Missouri  stipulates,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  proposed  grant,  to  transport  all  troops  and  property  of  the  United  States,  at  her 
own  expense,  across  her  entire  temtory: — a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles. 
The  saving  thus  to  be  effected  to  the  Government  is,  for  the  reasons  already  ofl'ered, 
the  same  it  would  otherwise  pay  for  transportation  on  the  Missouri  river.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  saving  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  a  tolerable  approximation  to  it  can 
be  made  from  data  heretofore  furnislied  by  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  whole  cost  of  Government  transportation  from  St.  Ix)uis  to  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river,  for  the  five  years  ending  the  3ist  of  December, 
1847,  w'as  as  follows: 


In  1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


3,058  03 
853  97 
i>,094  80 
17,8"25  54 
17,647  70 


Total  for  five  years  - 


41,480  03 


This  statement  is  taken  from  Senate  report  No  178,  of  the  fii*st  session  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  and  it  shows  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  expendec 
more  than  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year,  on  an  average,  for  transportation  from  St. 
Louis  to  Fort  Leavenw'orth  alone,  by  w’ay  of  the  ^lissouri  river,  during  the  five 
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years  ending  with  1847.  The  war  with  Mexico  having  commenced  in  1846,  the 
above  table  shows  a  larger  expenditure  than  would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose 
in  a  time  of  peace.  If,  however,  we  take  the  statement  for  the  years  1843,  1844, 
and  1845,  as  presenting  a  fair  average  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  Government  transport¬ 
ation  from  St.  Louis  to  F9rt  Leavenworth,  w'e  will  find  that  that  item  of  expenditure 
amounts  to  about  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  the  posts  upon  the  route  to 
California  and  Oregon  have  been  established  since  1847.  Each  of  these  posts  will 
require  at  least  as  large  an  amount  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  as  Fort  Leavenworth; 
and  consequently  the  transportation  of  the  supplies,  &;c.,  for  the  posts  upon  the 
Oregon  and  California  route,  from  St.  Louis  up  the  Missouri  to  the  point  whence 
they  are  transported  in  land  carriages  w  ill  be  at  least  four  thousand  dollars  annually. 
As  the  proposed  bill  requires  the  State  of  Missouri  to  defray  the  whole  of  that 
expense,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  similar  transportation  from  St.  I^ouis  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  construction  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad  w'ill  save  to 
the  United  States  a  very  considerable  amount — a  saving  equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  at 
least  six  thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  result  follow^s  from  the  estimates  already  made.  But  those  estimates  are 
manifestly  much  too  low.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  supplies  for  our  troops  in  New 
Mexico  are  taken  from  St.  Louis  up  tbe  Missouri  river.  Those  supplies  will  for 
years,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  the  supplies  for  Fort  Leavenw'orth  and  the  Oregon 
and  California  posts ;  and,  llierefore,  the  transportation  of  them  from  St.  Louis 
up  the  Missouri  river  wdli  cost  the  Government  several  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
All  this  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  event  of  the  passage 
of  the  present  bill ;  for  Saint  Joseph  is  nearly  as  convenient  a  place  from  which  to  leave 
the  Missouri  river  for  New  IMexico  as  any  otlier.  Besides  this,  it  w^ould  seem 
certain,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  wants  of  our  people,  tliat  still  other  posts 
wdll  be  established,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  on 
the  -route  to  our  Pacific  possessions.  Tliese  posts,  if  things  remain  as  tiiey  now 
are,  must  receive  their  supplies  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  present  posts  upon  that  route  are  supplied.  All  the  cost  of  that  transporta¬ 
tion  wall  likewise  be  borne  by  tbe  State  of  Missouri,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad.  Hence,  in  the  item  of  transporting  Government 
troops  and  stores  alone,  tlie  State  of  Missouri  w  ill  pay  in  services  for  the  proposed  grant 
of  land  not  less  than  .$’10,000  or  $12,000  annually.  In  addition  to  this,  the  same 
State  agrees,  upon  the  making  of  .the  proposed  grant,  to  transport  the  United  States 
mails  over  the  projected  road,  at  the  lowest  price  charged  by  other  raihvays  in  the 
United  States  for  similar  service.  What  saving  this  will  be  to  the  Government,  I 
cannot  say.  But  upon  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  some 
years  past,  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  bigliest  charges  of  railroad  companies,  for 
carrying  the  mail,  are  exorbitant.  Hence  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  transport  the  mails  over  her  railways  at  moderate  charges,  must  be  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  United  States.  These  are  the  direct 
and  immediate  services,  that  the  State  of  Missouri  stipulates  to  render  for  the  grant 
she  asks.  And  now,  what  is  the  extent  of  that  grant  ?  According  to  Senate  report 
No  178,  of  the  first  session  of  the  thirtieth  Congress,  the  wdiole  amount  of  public 
lands  within  six  miles  of  the  route  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad  is  640,362 
acres.  Tbe  bill  under  consideration  proposes  to  give  the  State  of  Missouri  one-half 
of  those  lands.  So  tliat  the  grant  I  am  urging  amounts  to  but  320,181  acres.  If 
the  Government  received  no  otlier  returns  for  these  lands  than  those  above  set  forth, 
it  is  submitted  that  it  would  receive  a  fair  equivalent.  But  it  will  receive  other  and 
most  important  returns.  The  lands  retained  by  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  tw^o  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  That  is,  w'e  grant*  to  the  State  of 
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Missouri  320,181  acres  of  land,  and  double  the  price  upon  the  same  quantity  of  land 
which  we  retain.  If  the  land  retained  should  under  this  arrangement  bring  ^2  50 
an  acre,  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  would  lose  nothing  by  the  grant,  even  if 
the  State  of  Missouri  ^Iiould  render  no  services  in  return  for  it.  Would  the  land 
retained  bring  this  increased  price  ?  I  answer  yes,  and  give  the  following  as  the  reasons 
for  my  opinion  :  In  the  first  place,  the  lands  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  road 
are  for  the  most  part  of  an  excellent  quality,  well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  But  being  inconvenient  to  market,  they  have  remained  unsold  for  more 
than  twenty  years  after  being  subject  to  private  entry.  Now,  it  is  believed  that  in 
no  State  of  the  Union  are  lands  of  even  an  ordinary  quality,  immediately  upon 
tlie  line  of  any  great  railroad,  worth  as  little  as  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  acre. 
In  the  next  place,  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  show  that  nearly  all  of  the  lands 
in  the  Platte  purchase  have  been  sold  to  private  individuals.  That  purchase  lies 
along  the  Missouri  river,  on  both  sides  of  the  route  of  the  proposed  road,  and  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  of  a  mean  width  of  about 
twenty  miles.  The  Platte  purchase  was  obtained  from  the  Indians  in  1836,  and  is 
now  chiefly  entered.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  there  are  no  good,  nor  even 
tolerable  lands  in  the  Platte  purchase  within  six  miles  of  the  Missouri  river,  that  are 
not  worth  more  than  four  dollars  an  acre.  Why  is  this,  whilst  lands  more  in  the 
interior  of  our  State  will  not  bring  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands?  It  is 
because  those  lands  are  convenient  to  a  great  commercial  channel  and  thoroughfare, 
while  the  lands  more  inland  are  almost  inaccessible  to  market.  But  if  a  railroad 
should  be  opened  through  the  lands  of  the  interior,  then  they  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  market  tlian  the  Platte  lands,  and  their  value  w'ould  at  once  be  greatly 
augmented.  This  is  no  new  theory  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  But  it  is  one  that 
is  fully  sustained  by  experience  with  reference  to  all  great  internal  improvements  witliin 
the  United  States,  and  one  that  every  rational  mind  will  at  once  readily  and  fully 
appreciate.  But  further  than  this,  the  lands  which  are  reserved  to  the  Government 
by  this  bill  are  not  the  only  lands  that  will  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  road.  Alt  the  public  as  well  as  private  lands  within  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
even  more  miles  of  the  road,  will  be  affected  by  its  construction.  Their  value 
will  be  appreciated  ;  and  thus  lands  that  have  been  in  market  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  without  a  bidder,  will  be  sold,  improved,  and  cultivated.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  an  increased  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
will  be  to  diminish  similar  sales  elsewhere.  Every  year  we  bring  into  market  large 
quantities  of  new  lands.  Who  will  say  that  this  policy,  which  has  been  pursued  so 
long  by  our  Government  has  had  the  effect  to  retard  the  growth  of  any  of  the  new 
States?  Who  will  say  that  bringing  lands  into  market  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  was 
a  drawback  upon  the  growth  of  Ohio?  Who  will  say  that  bringing  lands  into  market 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  retarded  the  progress  of  Indiana  ?  The  truth  is,  (and  history 
proves  it,)  that  whatever  hastens  the  settlement  of  any  one  of  the  new  States,  tends 
necessarily  to  hasten  the  settlement,  and  consequently  increase  the  sale,  of  the  public 
lands  in  every  other  new  State.  It  is  settlement  which  gives  to  our  public  lands  their 
chief  value.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of  our  public  lands  are  settled,  they  appreciate 
in  value,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  lands  that  are  settled,  at  once  appreciates  the 
value  of  the  unsettled  lands  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  is  thus  that  the  increased 
value  given  to  the  lands  of  Ohio  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  that  State,  increased  the 
value  of  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  settlement  of  Indiana  retroacted 
upon  the  value  of  tiie  lands  of  Ohio,  and  still  further  hastened  settlements  within  the 
limits  of  the  latter  State.  What  has  been  true  with  regard  to  the  two  States  last 
mentioned,  has  been  true  with  regard  to  all  the  other  new  State§,  and  will  be  true  with 
regard  to  all  the  new  States  yet  to  be  formed  out  of  our  immense  public  domain.  If 


all  the  country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  State  of  Missouri  were  a  wildernes 
how  valueless  would  be  the  lands  within  her  limits !  And  if  the  States  which  bordt 
upon  Iowa  were  as  densely  populated  as  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
how  valuable  would  be  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  that  young  Commonwealtl] 
This  view,  it  is  conceived,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  remove  the  apprehension  eptertaine 
by  some,  that  any  increase  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Missour 
will  necessarily  tend  to  diminish  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  other  quarter^ 
But  this  is  not  all.  A  large  portion  of  the  increased  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  Mis 
souri,  to  be  effected  by  the  construction  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroat 
will  be  to  citizens  of  that  State  who  now  own  small  tracts  of  land  near  the  lin 
of  the  proposed  work,  but  are  indisposed,  under  present  circumstances,  to  make  an 
addition  to  their  estates  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  reaching  mark* 
with  their  produce.  But  as  soon  as  a  market  shall  be  opened  to  them,  every  niotiv 
will  be  presented  to  induce  them  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  their  farms.  And  henr 
they  will  not  only  open  more  land  upon  their  present  possessions,  but  they  will  bu 
more  land  from  the  United  States  ;  and  thus  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will  h 
augmented  without  injury  to  any,  and  with  great  benefit  to  all. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  that  are  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Government  from  tb 
passage  of  the  bifl  under  consideration.  A  few  words  as  to  the  probable  effects  « 
that  bill  upon  the  Union,  and  I  will  draw  this  communication  to  a  close.  The  char 
iiels  by  which  the.  produce  of  Northern  Missouri  readies  market,  are  the  Missou 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  town  of  Hannibal  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  rive 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  town  of  Saint  Josep 
is  on  the  Missouri  river,  almost  directly  w'est  of  Hannibal.  By  reference  to  ff 
map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  straight  line  connecting  the  towms  of  Saint  Joseph  an 
Hannibal  will  pass  through  a  section  of  country,  much  of  w'hich  is  fifty  miles  ar 
upwards  from  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  expense  of  hauling  produ*; 
fifty  miles. to  a  shipping  point,  through  a  country  badly  supplied  with  roads,  is  so  gre; 
as  almost  to  preclude  a  farmer,  who  labors  under  that  inconvenience,  from  mark< 
altogether.  Hence  he  produces  but  little,  satisfied  if  his  production  is  sufficient  for  h 
own  consumption.  Owing  to  the  causes  stated,  the  farmers  along  the  route  of  il 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad  are  for  the  most  part  small  producers. 
if  that  road  should  be  constructed,  the  inconvenience  under  which  the  farmers  < 
Northern  Missouri  labor  would  be  removed.  The  markets  of  the  country  would  1 
as  accessible  to  them  as  they  are  now  to  those  living  immediately  upon  the  Missoii 
river.  The  energies  of  our  people  would  thereby  be  stimulated,  their  produciiv^ 
ness  would  be  increased,  and  a  new  and  important  trade  would  spring  up  between  tl 
farmers  of  the  interior  of  Missouri  and  their  brethren  of  the  East.  The  agricultur 
products  of  the  former  would  be  exchanged  for  the  fabrics  of  the  latter,  and  twu 
would  be  realized  the  advantages  to  the  whole  country  that  has  never  failed  to  1 
manifested  upon  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  our  waste  lands.  This  is  a  resu 
desirable  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  so  in  times  like  the  present,  when  the  feeiio| 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  becoming  alienated  from  each  other,  and  dissi 
lutiou  is  proclaimed  as  an  event  near  at  hand.  Every  friend  of  this  country  mu 
deeply  deplore  such  a  state  of  things.  But  mere  regrets  are  useless.  Patriotis 
enjoins  upon  us  action,  and  duty  requires  that  we  turn  aside  the  threatened  calamity - 
a  calamity  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  evils,  actual  or  probable,  are  paltry 
contemptible.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  tlie  opening  of  new  and  better  channe 
of  intercommunication  between  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  as  it  will  bring  oi 
people  into  more  intimate  relations  with  one  and  another,  and  illustrate  the  unity  < 
our  interests,  so  it  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  Confederacy.  In  this  vie\ 
the  bill  under  consideration  calls  as  earnestly  upon  the  friend  of  the  Lhiion  for  suppoi 


as  It  does  upon  tlie  friend  of  Missouri.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not 
have  Congress  exercise  any  doubtful  power's.  For  1  believe  that  it  is  legislation  of  that 
kind  which  has  brougiit  upon  us  our  present  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  But  1 
believe  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  proposed  grant  to  the  State  of  Missouri  is  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  Constitution.  If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  would  never  urge  the 
grant  to  be  made.  Again  :  Public  attention  is  already  turned  to  the  importance  of 
opening  an  improved  communication  of  some  sort  with  our  possessions  that  lie  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  seem  to  admit  that  such  a  communication  should  be  established, 
and  the  general  sentiment  is  evidently  in  favor  of  a  railroad,  if  })racticable,  across  our 
own  territories.  Now,  if  such  a  work  shall  ever  be  constructed,  (and  that  it  will  be 
constructed  sooner  or  later,  is  certain,)  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  road  must 
form  important  connection  with  it.  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  are  both  in  about 
39^“  north  latitude,  and  consequently  nearly  midway  between  tlie  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  Slates  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  If  the  great  National 
Pacific  railway  shall  scale- the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  South  Pass,  then  the  Han 
nibal  and  Saijit  Joseph  road  will  he  on  the  direct  line  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
or  New  York,  to  tlie  grand  avenue  of  transcontinental  communication.  •  If  the  Pacific 
road  shall  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  some  more  southern  point  than  the  South 
Pass,  still  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  road  will  be  a  link  for  connecting  the  great 
i  national  highway  with  the  cities  already  mentioned;  or,  turning  a  little  to  the  north 
j  with  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  or  deflecting  a  little  to  the  south  wdth  the  Ohio  river  at 
Cincinnati.  In  any  point  of  view, ’therefore,  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad 
must  constitute  an  important  branch  of  that  line  of  communication  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  which  the  interests  of  our  country  not  less  than  the  wishes’ of  our  people  require 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  period  possible,  consistent  with  prudence  and  propriety. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad  will  not 
be  constructed,  even  if  the  proposed  grant  be  made,  on  account  of  the  thinly  settled 
condition  of  the  country  througli  wffiich  that  work  will  pass.  If  this  were  so,  it  could 
j  hardly  be  a  good  reason  why  the  grant  should  not  be  made.  For  by  the  terms  of  the 
.  bill  Government  would  part  with  but  very  little  land  unless  the  road  were  completed. 
But  the  objection  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  Make  the  grant,  and  the  road  will  be 
made  also.  *  In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  business  that  would  be 
transacted  upon  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroad,  immediately  upon  its  com- 
ipktion,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  document  already  quoted,  viz  :  Senate  Doc.  No.  178, 
Jjof  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress.  In  addition  to  what  is  therein  contained,  i 
would  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  thoroughfares  in 
the  United  States  are  supported  by  “  local  busmess,^’  It  is  admitted  that  for  some 
years  to  come,  the  amount  of  through  business  upon  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 
railroad  will  be  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  business  of  the  same  character 
transacted  upon  many  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  But  the  local  business 
jjjupon  that  road  will  l>e  very  heavy  at  first,  and  will  continually  and  for  years 
rapidly  increase.  The  country  through  which  it  will  pass,  as  has  been  already 
affirmed,  is  very  fertile.  It  is  susceptible,  when  properly  cultivated,  of  producing 
as  large  a  surplus  as  almost  any  other  purely  agricultural  section  of  the  Union.  And 
its  capacity  will  be  demonstrated  as  soon  as  a  commercial  channel  is  opened  through 
it,  bui  not  until  then. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  position  above  taken,  that  most  of  the  lliorough- 
j^fares  in  the  United  States  are  supported  by  local  business,  1  make  the  following 
^iexlracts  from  House  report  No,  145,  of  the  second  session  of  the  thirtieth  Congress, 
jpages  26  and  27 

“  Tile  results  of  business  on  all  lines  of  public  tra\  ei  and  transportation  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  show  that  on  any  long  line  the  local  support  is  the  maia 
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l^Tpport;  andwitho»talarge^amQuntoftolbu^siness,nora-a^^^^^  in  this  co 

"^“onTe’ Erie^’cS  from^Bu  Jo  to  Albany,  for  the  first  three  yeat-s  all 
completion,  the  through  business  was  ^4  per  cent  of  the  w^ole  ^ 

the  canal-  that  is,  the  local  or  way  business  was  39-40ths.  Uia  the  »» 
river  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  m  the  country,  the  numb 
way  passengers,  that  is,  of  ^rsons  going  by  steamboat  a  part  ol  the  way  belt 
I  AlLnv  and  New  York,  is  far  greater  than  those  going  through  the  entiie  dis 
, .  °  L  . . .  InrlLd.  it  miffht  be  safe  to  say  that  the  passage  n 


et 
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Alhanv  and  New  lore,  is  lar  greaior  uitiu  -  o 

between  those  two  cities.  Indeed,  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  passage  n« 

Wived  from  way  passengers,  is.greater  than  from  the  through  passengei,  of 

Wer  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany,  of  about  two  hundred  milesin  1 

S  also  a  fiLt  thoroughfare.  The  Western  Railroad  Corporation,  whose  « 

extends  Lm  Worcester  to  Albany,  about  150  oHhis  200  miles,  •"'■j  ^  . 

this  statement.  The  late  superintendent  of  that  road,  Mr.  Barnes,  gives  the  fo 

2  th"k  of  the  passenger  receipts  for  the  years  during  which  the  accountk 

so  kept  a«  to  show  the  comparative  receipts  from  through  and  way  passcngei 
so  Kept  a.  to  snow  t'  Timxigh  Poistrsm.  tfas  Fimetigers 

,0,0  .  -  -  $-18,002  76  $197,136  81 

1^43  -  -  ^  105,628  00  253,066  0i 

1^4  ■  1  -  86,350  40  280,402  5' 


269,981  16  730,605  3i 


pmponioii^c.  ^  buiineaoi,  it,i>  rwid  .ouMtoe  f.llra  shod  of^ 

Jaliogs— Ohio  -l«~  doooh  .ho  r..| 

Ld"528,178  a  distance  of  one  ^ 

"'t  rS:i  trXXlir  ^  leuer  to  thiii 

D.  A.  Neal,  Jb^sq.,  me  Bprember  1848,  states  the  fo) 

man  of  the  committee,  under  ‘i^te  of  the  25lh  Decent  ^  f 


_;the°rcL'i;rbf '^"’various  raYroad  companies  for  passengers  between  Bos^ 
Portland:  '  nan  , 


Through  passengers 
X.,ocal  or  way  travel 


$101,020  t 
304,344  ‘ 


405,365  I 


::tenTof  t  P  W  oolite  p’resent  bill,  are  gmundless. 

,  Very  respectfully,  1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Hi 


on  Publk  Landi,  U.  S.  Senate. 


